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HE CARETH FOR ALL. 


BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON, 








Far out to sea a little bird, 
In wild confusion flew. 
The red sun set, star after star 
Came into view, 
And still the fluttering wings in vain 
Essayed to win the nest again. 


The distant worlds, through boundless space, 
Unswerving kept their way ; 
The whirling world sped on without 
Change or delay ; 
Old spheres burned out; new ones, that night, 
Flashed into brilliancy of light. 


One eye supreme the rhythmic march 
Of planets thus controlled. 

One hand there was, whose hollow palm 
Could all unfold. 

And yet, from where each cry is heard, 

That eye beheld the fainting bird ; 


And, guided by that mighty hand, 
Across the billows dark 
It flew, and sank to rest upon 
A passing bark. 
Think’st thou, O, stormed-tossed soul! that He 
Doth not thy weary fluttering see ? 


—Independent. 
Te 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


A STATEMENT BY THE AUTHORS. 








[ The British Friend, for Fourth month, contains an 
article furnished by the authors of the little book, 
“A Reasonable Faith,” making a rejoinder to criti- 
cisms upon it. As the book has attracted consider- 
able attention amongst Friends in this country, the 
article will be read, no doubt, with interest, even if 
its views should in some cases be dissented from.— 
Eps. ] 


The writers of the religious essays published under 
the title of “ A Reasonable Faith” have no occasion 
to be dissatisfied with the results of their under- 
taking. In about four months some thousands of 
copies have been sold, and many thousands of 
thoughtful people have read the little work, one 
might almost say, with avidity ; obviously mingled, 
in not a few cases, with some anxious solicitude, but 
in by far the greater number of instances that have 
come to our knowledge, with satisfaction and thank- 
fulness. 

We think the Society is to be congratulated on 
the general tone of the somewhat prolonged discus- 


| sion on the book which has taken place in the pages 
of two of our periodicals, With but small exception 
there has been no bitterness, no denunciation, no 
harsh condemnation, On the other hand we are 
bound to say that we fail to find in the criticisms 
that have appeared, a single new thought in defence 
of the popular Calvinistic theories. The critics not 
only do not touch, but they scarcely attempt to 
touch, our arguments for a reasonable faith. They 
ignore the difficulties of their own theory—moral 
and logical—with a stoicism that is surprising to us. 
| They are all content with the ordinary platitudes 
on the subject, and with the quotation of texts, the 
meaning of which, as it seems to us, they often 
seriously strain, in order to use them in support of 
their own theological ideas. It will therefore not be 
necessary, even if it were desirable, to attempt to 
reply to these letters. 


With regard to the class represented by such 
writers we have, however, a word to say. We can- 
not but recognize the fact that a number of dear 
| Friends, whom we love and honor, have been grieved 
by the publication of these essays. We can honestly 
say that this has been the most painful aspect of the 
service to which we felt ourselves called. The work 
was not hastily entered upon, nor without a deep 
sense of duty, and this difficulty, among others, was 
carefully and anxiously weighed. 

To appear to unsettle the Church, or to sacrifice 
in any degree the unity and harmony that may seem 
to prevail, is a grave responsibility. But does not 
Church history tell us that this must sometimes be 
done? It has always been a trying process to lift 
Truth out of the conventional grooves of thought in 
which it is hampered and distorted. Or, to change 
the figure, it is impossible to remove an unhealth 
| growth from a living body without giving pain. It 
may be said that this practically begs the question, 
but we are now simply putting the subject from our 
own point of view, for the sake of explanation. 
There is no doubt that in every attempted reforma- 
tion in the Church, there have been some tender 
people startled and pained by the new attitude 
taken. It was so in Luther’s days. It was so in 
the days of George Fox. It has been so in various 
phases of the subsequent history of the Society of 
Friends. 

To the class of Friends just indicated, and to all, 
we commend the following quotation from a sound 
and orthodox writer: 

“There are not a few earnest Christians, who are 
ready to receive additional knowledge, provided it be 





in harmony with what they already believe; but who 
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are very reluctant to accept correction, or to unlearn. 
But unless we are willing to be corrected even in our 
most cherished beliefs, the error which clings to im- 
perfect knowledge will seriously hinder our spiritual 
progress. There is no foe to the attainment of truth 
more to be feared than mental bias. There is danger 
lest while, as we think, we are defending the Gospel, 
we be fighting for an incrustation of base matter 
which hides and defaces the Gospel.” 

But whilst we grieve over the thought that many 
have been pained by the perusal of these papers, we | 
are nasal by the knowledge that a far larger num- 
ber have been comforted and enlightened; and that 
not a few earnest seekers after God, who were drift- 
ing into unbelief or despair, perplexed and repelled 
by the popular teaching, have found in these essays a 
new light and a new hope, and are now able to rejoice 
in an understanding of the Gospel that meets their | 
needs. Many others who, whilst measurably content, 
were yet not in the ful] enjoyment of reasonable light | 
and satisfaction, have been led by these papers to con- | 
sider, and define (in some degree perhaps to redefine) | 
their faith; making it in fact their own and not a 
borrowed faith. These are results for which we were 
specially solicitous, and for which we are reverently 
thankful. 

Some of our Friends who have largely sympathized 
with the teaching of the essays, have been ready to 
think that the publication might with advantage haye 
been delayed; that the Calvinistic tendencies com- 
bated in the book, would have gradually dropped off 
or cured themselves if let alone. But history does | 
not teach that evils of this kind are likely to be so | 
rectified. On the contrary, the misconception is apt | 
to become more intense ; the conventional rut deepens 
and has a firmer grip. 

But further than this, we recognize obvious danger 
in delay. Can we shut our eyes to what is going on | 
among our cultured and thoughtful young people? 
Is there not abundant evidence that this Calvinistic | 
teaching is driving many into doubt and perplexity, | 
and that some as a consequence have already lost | 
their way in the mazes of unbelief? Let us recall | 
the lesson to be learned in connection with the pub- | 
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odox has often made men cowards, and is doing so 
now even in the Society of Friends. The practice of 
repressing thought on religious things, of ignoring 
the right and duty of private judgment, or of being 
habitually reticent as to one’s real convictions, is 
producing serious evils. Perhaps to this more than 
to any other cause the fact is due that we have now 
so few Friends who are competent to undertake the 
office of elder; so few who, while not called to the 
ministry of the word, have thought out the truth for 
themselves; have had their personal revelations and 
their deep convictions, and who can therefore dis- 
criminate between truth and conventionalism. 

It has been said that the essays contain exaggerated 
statements as to what is conventionally called “ Evan- 





| gelical ” teaching, especially as to the doctrine of the 


atonement. No doubt, as we have endeavored to 
point out in the third essay, the propitiatory and 
expiatory view (which is the Calvinistic view), is 
often illogically associated by many speakers and 
writers with the simple teaching of God’s reconciling 
love in Christ. This mixture is in itself mischievous 
and confusing. But in our treatment of this subject, 
it was needful to put the popular teaching in its 
nakedness in order that its true character might be 
seen. 

In speaking of this most solemn question of the 
great sacrifice embraced in the life and death of 


Christ, we have admitted that there may be many 


aspects of so profound a subject that we have not 
referred to—many that are even beyond human 
comprehension, But we have not failed to point 
out that in confronting and opposing a force like the 
power of evil, there must of necessity have been a 
terrible impact. The delivering Arm. that was 


| stretched out to rescue—the life that stood in the 
| breach—suffered truly for our sakes, on our behalf. 


But this is a very different thing from saying that 
God must be propitiated with a victim to satisfy the 
majesty of the law! 

One other point of minor importance may be briefly 
referred to. It has been said that the essays ought 
not to have been published anonymously. We think, 
however, that the following considerations justify the 





lication of that admirable book, “ Myers’ Catholic | course taken. We were specially anxious that the 
Thoughts.” This book, as is well known, was written | questions discussed should be considered on their 
about thirty years before it was published, and was | own merits; that those who looked up to the writers 
withheld all this time on the ground that it would | either with respect and confidence, or with different 
unsettle and disturb many pious minds; and yet, | feelings, might all come to the consideration of these 
looking back with the wisdom that often comes after | momentous subjects with judgments unwarped by 
an event, can we doubt that this delay was a serious | any personal bias. The result has shown, we think, 
misfortune for the Church? Possibly if the book | that this desirable impartiality has been to a con- 
had been published when the Spirit of Truth enabled | siderable extent gained. 
the author to write it, it might have spared the; Many Friends will, we feel sure, read with deep 
Church much unsettlement and agitation. Bishop | interest the following worls from the venerable poet 
Colenso’s one-sided Biblical criticism might never | J.G. Whittier, on the subject of this little book. 
have appeared, and the “ Essays and Reviews” might | Writing to a correspondent in England, he says: 
have passed away unnoticed, because the Biblical | ‘I am greatly interested in ‘A Reasonable Faith,’ 
difficulties which these publications sought to meet and I find myself in accord with it; and think it 
had been already wisely and reverently dealt with.| may be of great service. So far asI can see, it 
With regard to our own little Church we would | retains and emphasizes all that is vital in Christian- 
ask moderate and thoughtful people, who see the | ity, while freeing it from much that is Jewish or 
simplicity and reasonableness of the truth as it is in | heathen, much that is false, sensuous, materialistic, 
Jesus, and as it was taught by our early Friends, and which manifestly is the cause of fast-growing 
whether the time has not come for them also to speak | doubt and agnosticism, ‘A Reasonable Faith’ is, in 
out? The dread of being branded by some as heter- | short, Quakerism pure and undefiled.” 
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YEARLY MEETING EPISTLES. 


As our Yearly Meeting is now at hand, it may not 
be untimely to offer a suggestion as to the official | 
document or documents to be issued as the voice of | 
the Meeting to the various Yearly Meetings with | 
which we correspond. Such an expression of the) 
deeper sense of this assembly, upon the eoncerns 
which come before it, ought to be most thoughtfully 
prepared, under a deep sense of responsibility and 
of religious earnestness. We doubt not the sense of 
the meeting upon weighty and vital points will be 
clearly discernible, but it is surely questionable if 
six distinct messages can be so differentiated as to be | 
sent forth authoritatively as the expression of this | 
Yearly Meeting. Many Friends hope for the issue | 
of one solemn and judicious epistle, to ge forth 
alike to all our sister Yearly Meetings, and that this 
document shall indeed embody the deeper breath- 
ings of this assembly. The concern applies only to 
the women’s meeting, as the men’s meeting has for 
many years issued one general epistle I greatly 
desire that the women’s meeting may see their way 
to a similar course. This would simplify the work 
of the Epistle Committee, and may enable them to 
improve upon the quality of their work to such an 
extent as to render it worthy to be admitted to a 
place as a part of the acknowledged literature of our | 
Society. 

The demand for the preparation of six epistles — 
one to each of our sister Yearly Meetings—has, it 
seems to me, caused the sending forth of some weak 
papers, which did not tend to the edification of the | 
Church, and did not adequately represent the deeper | 
sense of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends. S. R. 











SERMON.* 


BY ROBERT W. FURNAS, 








And as they sung and praised the Lord, the peo- | 
ple shouted with a loud voice as the foundation of 
the temple was laid. But many of the priests and 
Levites, that were ancient men, that had seen the 
first house, when the foundation of this house was 
laid before their eyes, wept, and many shouted. So 
that it was hard to distinguish between the noise of 
them that shouted and of them that wept for it was 
heard afar off. It may be of interest to remember 
the cause of this great diversity of sentiment amongst 
the people. It was at the time of the laying of the 
foundation of the second temple at Jerusalem. The 
first one had been destroyed. The sacred vessels had 
been carried away to Babylon. The people had | 
been taken captive, and there, by the rivers of Baby- 
Jon they had sat down. They had wept when they 
remembered Zion, for they that wasted them required 
of them mirth, saying “Sing us one of the songs of 
Zion.” How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my 
right hand forget her cunning. But in the time of 
this captivity the arm of Omnipotenee was stretched 
forth for the deliverance of his people. Belshazzar 
on the night of his impious feast, when he brought 
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forth the sacred vessels of the temple and he drank 
wine before one thousand of his lords, and whilst he 
drank the handwriting was seen upon the wall 
which disclosed to the terrified king, as interpreted 
by Daniel, in substance “King of the East, the 
trumpet calls that calls thee to a tyrant’s grave. A 
curse is on thy palace walls. A curse is in thy 
guardian wave. A surge is in Euphrates’ bed that 
neyer filled its bed before. A surge that, ere the 
morn be red, shall load with death thy haughty 
shore.” 

That night he was slain and his kingdom was given 
to the Medes and Persians. Cyrus, the king by inher- 
itance, soon became king also of Midia, and gov- 
erned both Midia and Persia. The Lord did not 
forsake his people, but put it in the heart of the 
king to make way for their return, he also provided 
means for those that were unable to return and 
kindly gave them many of the sacred vessels; and 
when one of those of the captivity came before him, 
he asked why his countenance was sad and queried 
if he was sick. To which he gave answer “ Why 
should not I be sad, when the city of our fathers’ 
sepulchres lieth waste and the gates are burned with 
fire? Come, let us rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, 
that we be not a reproach.” Then they were helped 
more to return, and when they laid the foundation ot 
the temple, the confusion that [have quoted was pro- 
duced; and for what reason? It was on the same 
spot and for the same purpose. It was larger and 
more extensive than the first. Those ancient men, 
fifty-three years before, had seen the first temple for 
the last time, but they remembered that it was filled 


| with the glory of God so that the ministers could 


not minister. It had in it the Urim and Thummim, 
and the spirit of prophecy, and this new one had 


| none of these, and they had not confidence in it; 
| and besides, it was being constructed by young men 


from twenty years old and upward. They seemed to 


| have forgotten that the same God that filled the first 


was waiting to fill that with glory and also to put in 
it the Urim and the Thummim and the spirit of + 
prophecy. 

Oh, if the Christian world could only let go of the 
past and take hold of the living testimonies of the 
present, what = blessing it would be to the world. 
The past has had its noble use and has done its day’s 
work in the daytime, and we should remember, with 
thankful hearts, the faithfulness of the fathers; but _ 
their work was theirs and our work is ours. The 
persecutions of former days have passed away, and 
we can adopt the language of our own dear poet of 
the East: 

“The crooked lines of law have curved to spare us, 
From our heads have swerved the smiting sword.” 

You know the time was when it was pronounced 
heresy to attempt to advance even the slightest 
change, even in science,and when one who even 
dared to utter a different statement was only released 
on terms of recantation; although, after being thus 
released, as he walked away he said through his 
clenched teeth “ They do move.” And it is worthy 
of note that none of the philosophers of his day that 
had passed the age of forty ever would look through 
his glass, but the young men looked and saw for 
themselves. 
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The first water craft was simply a floating object, | liberalism, while it founds itself upon character, 
perhaps only sufficient to carry one person ; but, by | inculcates the necessity of some belief; and the 
the aid of science, the forces of nature have been most benighted conservatism, while it teaches that 
brought into use, until we look with wonder upon the } certain doctrines must be subscribed to at peril of 
mighty iron-clad steamer that, with compass and | eternal perdition, still urges the necessity of good 
chart, ploughs the briny waves and never misses a_ behavior. 
single beat of its great iron heart from shore to It is plain to the student of history that belief, for 
shore. The iron rails that now stretch across the | ages past, has been assuming less and less importance 
continent from sea to sea, and the great network asin the estimation of the Christian world, and that 
they cross and recross, all working in perfect order, character, in all religious teaching, is coming more 
carrying the merchandise of the nation, and the;and more to the foreground; and the question, 
wonderful mass of human beings, with such certainty whether this is a hopeful change is a very important 
that it is claimed that almost the safest place to be one to every lover of humanity. I propose therefore 
found is on board a train of cars. But what effect | to inquire whether or not belief can ever be a duty. 


would it have had on science had it always been con- _—If thie tree is to be judged by its fruits, if systems 
sidered heresy to make any improvements ? are to be judged by their consequences, then the form 


We have had many blessings in this land. Indeed of religion which consists in mere belief stands con- 
it may be said of us as it was said by Moses to demned in the light of all history. Its fruits have 
the Israelites on the border of the land of promise. been evil, wholly evil. Jesus was crucified because 
After he had stood upon the top of Pisgah and | he was accused of believing himself to be the Son of 
looked at the land and received the knowledge that |God. The Apostles were persecuted, some of them 
he could not pass over, he then spent the remain- | put to the most cruel deaths because they believed in 
der of his time in rehearsing God’s dealings with | the resurrection. Luther was excommunicated be- 
them: “Search earth and heaven and ye will fail to | cause he would not believe that the church could 
find a nation that has been dealt with as this peo- sell the right to sin for money. Bruno was burned 
ple.” So may it be said of us. We have had | because he believed the sun to be the centre of the 
trouble as a nation. Only a few years ago was solar system, and Galileo only saved himself from 
heard the sharp rattle of musketry and the heavy the stake by denying his belief. To go back in the 
roll of cannons. The heavy tread of soldiery as{ world’s history, the rightful owners of the soil of 
the long lines went forth to deadly combat, brother | Palestine were exterminated because they believed 
against brother. When I speak on this subject my | in the wrong God, and their very domestic animals 
feelings are such that I scarcely can control'them; were put to tortures shocking to read of for the wrong 
and, although the combat is ended and the blood | belief of their owners. 
has ceased to flow, yet the tears still course their What is it that keeps up the smothered hostility 
way down my aged cheeks as I remember brave | between and among the various sects of christendom ? 
sons whose bones lie mouldering beneath the rays | Why is it that each indulges a concealed contempt 
of a Southern sun. Every hearthstone in this and hatred of ail the others? It is because each 
land has been wet by tears and every family | teaches that all the others, as far as they differ from 
circle has been broken. But these things have | it, are guilty of the wrong belief. 
passed away, and the angel of peace is hovering It would be well to have the words of Paul con- 
above us, and we pray God it may continue. And, | spicuously placed in all places of worship: “If I 
whilst we are thus blessed, let us each one endeavor understand all mysteries and all knowledge, and 
to build the house of God, and no danger but the | have all faith and have not charity Iam nothing. If 
glory of God will be there, the Urim and the Thum- I bestow all my goods to feed the poor and give my 
mim will be there, and the spirit of prophecy will | body to be burned, and have not charity it profiteth 
be there ; and, though it be builded larger than the | me nothing.” 
first and built by those in the younger walks of But is belief ever a duty? True belief is the re- 
life, it will be for the same purpose and in it will be | sult of the impartial weighing of testimony. The 
the same vessels and all the precious things of the | mind puts the reasons for and against in juxtaposi- 
first with the improvements of the present. tion and contrasts them, to ascertain which is the 

menerecaniieaitliasdaatiliaatp stronger side. Its conclusion is the result of a fair 

BELIEF AND CHARACTER. aes “4 _—. The mind may force the 

A ; alance; indeed the fairest mind is apt, uncon- 

Rend at Concord eS Uaion, held at Chester | sciously, to put its wishes in one scale satan to force 
a 'a result. But in such a case the result is never 

There are two distinct things in the world that | reliable. We may therefore lay it down as a settled 
pass under the name of religion, correct believing | rule that if we wish to believe a proposition, our con- 
and correct behaving: faith im the sense of accept- clusion in the premises is not to be depended upon. 
ing prescribed dogmas, and faith in the sense of faith- | We had better in such case let the point remain un- 
fulness, devotion to duty. The difference between | decided. At least we will not then be deceiving our- 
these two things, in the statement of them, is very | selves. 
obvious, but in every-day life it is not so easy to| How then can it ever be a man’s duty to believe 
separate them. In fact, we rarely find either of | anything? Cert&inly it can never be our duty to 
them, in the entire absence of the other. Every | weigh the evidence unfairly, to cheat our own minds. 
form of — every individual religious mind, | [f we conclude we ought to believe, that alone in- 
contains a blending of both. The most advanced | capacitates us from weighing the testimony fairly 
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We will wish to do what we ought, and that wish 
will get into the scale and produce an unreliable 
result. 

I am very far from holding, however, that it is | 
immaterial what we believe. There are some beliefs 
apparently honestly held, that are demoralizing. We 
should always believe what we conclude upon full | 
examination to be true. But if we find that any 
particular belief renders us uncharitable, unkind, | 
unforgiving, we may fairly conclude that some selfish 
item has gone into the balance without our know- 
ledge, and we should at once reject the result as | 
necessarily wrong, or re-examine the question, elimi- 
nating the selfish element, that is to say the wish to | 
produce a given result. 

It is remarkable that faith in the sense of belief 
holds a very inconspicuous place in the teachings of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The good Samaritan, held up as 
an example to all Christians throughout all the ages, 
was an arrant heretic, an infidel, a believer in the 
wrong creed, in the estimation of both Jew and 
Christian. In the parable of the final judgment, it 
was the believers, the professors that were rejected, 
because they had relied upon their belief to save | 
them, and had neglected the little human duties, in | 
their daily pathway through life. On the other 
hand, they who were accepted had no belief, knew 
nothing of theoretical religion, wondered that they 
should even be called followers of Christ; but having | 
no creed, they had gone about doing good, rendering 
kind services to the least of humanity, and therefore | 
to the greatest. 





THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


If we were to attempt an analysis of the features 
of Quakerism, it might be said that in a certain 
broad, but perhaps not very precise sense, the Friends | 
had three classes of characteristics, and that these 
were: 

1. Their religious principles. 

2. Their Testimonies,—views affirmative and de- 
claratory, or negative and condemnatory, in relation | 
to the practical affairs of life. 

3. Their customs, usages, and peculiarities. 

To the world outside it is these last, unessential, | 
and scarcely important at all, that are often best 
known. The idea of “ Quaker” entertained by | 
many superficial observers is a man with a straight | 
cout, or a woman with a plain bonnet. And with | 
many of our own membership it is doubtless the | 
case that our “Testimonies” occupy their first and 
highest thought. Yet it is true, and cannot be too 
earnestly or too emphatically declared, that it is the | 
first characteristic which is the essential one. This | 
is primary, the others proceed from it. 

For the Society of Friends is a religious body. It | 
is that, and that only. All its manifestations are | 
derived from the fact and lead back to it. Unless 
it be a religious body, it has neither reason for being, | 
nor the possibility of being very long. The moral | 
and benevolent activities of the Society, valuable as 
they have been to the world and honorable as 
they have been to those who undertook and main- 
tained them, were not fundamental,—they were 








simply the practical outcome of its Christian char- 
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acter. It was the religious force within which was 
thus manifested, and without that force these mani- 





| festations would have been of little consequence. 


Upon this point, therefore, we agree heartily with 
those who insist upon keeping always in view the 
primary and essential nature of our organization. 
They are quite right. It can be built only, on one 
foundation. Any attempt to move it off that foun- 
dation will destroy the whole fabric. All the 


} strength of the structure that has been reared since 


the days of the early Friends is that given by the 
stones which they laid. When he began to preach, 
George Fox had in his perception the simple subject 
of religion. No other force animated him. Noth- 
ing else drew him on. He thought of his mission as 
containing nothing other than this. That Christian- 
ity should be practical he did most distinctly believe, 
but he proved it by its outcome; he did not build 
the religion itself upon its outward evidences. He 
believed that the proof of attention to the Monitor 
Within must be presented by a course in life consis- 
tent with the Christian teachings, and that as a foul 
stream is evidence of an unclean fountain, so a pure 
stream showed that the source in the soul had been 
purified by the divine sunlight. He never failed to 
understand that the reason for doing right must be 
the religious apprehension of the duty of right-do- 
ing, and that without such deep seated and solemn 
convincement in the most sacred and secret recesses 
of the professing Christian’s heart, there can be no 
assurance that his right-doing will long continue. 

If it should be asked, then, of what avail is it to 
strive to awaken new interest, and arouse a fresh life 
in our body, we should reply frankly that it is of no 
avail whatever, except as a means of increasing our 
religious warmth. Fire is but the increase of heat, 
and heat is derived from active effort. If it were 
the fact that Friends now hoped to revive their So- 
ciety by mere expedients, by moral, or social, or 
literary, or scientific stimulants, it would be a reason 
for giving up all expectation that any permanent re- 
vival would be accomplished. The Society is neither 
a moral association nor a social club. It is a religi- 
ous body, or it is nothing.—Friends’ Journal. 

We reprint the above from the JouRNAL of Fourth 
mo. 9, desiring to bring it to the notice of FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER readers. 


JOHN H. McILVAIN. 


John H. Mellvain, a birthright member of our 
Society, died at his residence in West Philadelphia, 
on the 26th ult., in his seventy-seventh year. 

He was the eldest son of Hugh and Hannah 
Mcllvain of West Philadelphia, and the grandson, 





| on his mother’s side, of John and Rachel Hunt, the 


latter an approved minister of Darby Meeting. He 
was thoroughly convinced of the truth of Friends’ 


| principles as he understood them, and was a great 


admirer of the character and writings of William 
Penn. Though a frequent attender of our little 
meeting in West Philadelphia, he took no part in 
business meetings. For many years engaged in the 
lumber business on the west side of the Schuylkill 
river, his courtesy and probity in dealing won him 
many friends among his customers. 
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He leaves a wife, three sons, two daughters, and | others by its own rules of action. There is a robust, 
ten grandchildren, among whom, as well as other | healthy, hearty taking up of the higher life, just as 
relatives and friends, his gentle loving nature created it finds us, not changing from wi hout so much, only 
for him a warm attachment, and by whom he will be | !opping off that which is false or unprofitable, a 
greatly missed. ‘working from within until the leaven is diffused 

A sincere fiiend of the Indian race, whose original | through and through. This is what will never fos- 
character he deemed both noble and truthful, he | silize into dogmatism. Let us pray for an increase 
made several visits to their reservations in what was of such asceticism.” 
then considered the “ far West,” and remained anog |) ——$—$—$—$_$$_$$$< 


them for months at a time, always parting from them | EDUCATIO NAL. 


with friendly feelings on both sides. - ‘ — 
Frequently when a delegation passed through oy rye QyESTION, HOW TO INDUCE CHILDREN TO 
KEEP UP STUDY AFTER THEY LEAVE SCHOOL. 


Philadelphia, on their way to Washington, or on 
[The following is taken from 7’he Student. It was one of the 


their return, he managed to interest the whole party 
The Indians seemed always to recognize that he was | Essays_read at the Educational Conference at the Meeting- 





sufficiently to induce them to visit him at his house. 
| house, Fifteenth and Race Street, on Second month Wth, 1885.) 


their friend, and he gained their attention when | < 
many others failed. The valuable museum of objects| In talking one day with a much honored Kinder- 
relating to their customs and dress, which he has left, | gartner of the discouragements in the work with 
shows many mementoes of their appreciation of his | children, she turned the whole tide of my feeling by 
kindly attentions. | saying, “ Keep your faith ;” and for many years that 
He possessed great mechanical skill in imitating | has been a sort of starting-point—a place to go to to 
some of their productions, notably, bows, arrows and | take my bearings. Let us lose our faith once in the 
arrow-heads, which he made so deftly, that they | child, and all the poetry is gone out of teaching ; it 
could scarcely be distinguished from the originals | would be better for us and the child both if we were 
which he had copied. The arrow-heads he made by | at some other avocation. 
the Indian mode of chipping the mineral of which | A professor of a prominent college once said to me 
they were composed, by pressure, using hard bones, | that he felt sorry to see a fresh young girl take the 
precisely as the Indian workman did, and producing | profession of teaching; that she must so soon find 





specimens, accurate and of the highest finish. 

He was an earnest lover and close observer of 
nature, and never seemed more at home than when 
among the mountains, or on the great prairies of the 


West. This bent of mind made him an ornothologist, | 


and his intimate knowledge of the habits and notes 
of the birds of our country, from personal observation, 
was shown, in the wonderful skill with which his 
specimens were mounted, always true to nature, a 
skill, as competent judges have testified, second to 
none in this country, and to which, the beautiful col- 
lection in his museum bears visible evidence. In this 
interesting pursuit he mostly hunted and killed his 
birds, and although a good shot he never destroyed 
life without an object, and when sufficient specimens 
were secured, desisted from his work. 

On such subjects as he was interested in he was a 
fluent talker, and his conversation was often very 
instructive and interesting. A. 

West Philadelphia, Fifth mo, 3d, 1885. 

Oe 


AMUSEMENT. 


F. W. Robertson says: “ It seems to me a life of 
amusement is irreconcilably antagonistic to Christi- 
anity, and more destructive to the higher spirit than 
even the mercantile life in its worst form.” 

He further says: “The austerity that comes ajter 
life’s experience is more healthy, because more natu- 
ral than that which begins it. When austerity be- 
gins life it is the putting of the new wine into the 
old, weak wine-skins, which burst, and the young 
heart, cheated out of its youth, indemnifies itself by. 
an attempt to realize the feelings which were denied 





that it is a life of giving and giving, and getting 
‘nothing. Another teacher—a woman—once said, 
_“ Well, [am heartily tired of teaching, and teaching, 
and asking the children to please take it in.” 
| Now, we all know what this means, and we have 
jall felt just so, but “keep your faith.” Harriet 
| Martineau, in her Household Education, says: “ Have 
| patience to let Nature work, without hindrance and 
| without degradation ; give her free scope, remove out 
of her way everything that is low and sordid and 
needlessly irritating, and minister to her everything 
that is pure and gentle, and noble and true, and she 
will produce a glorious work.” Why is it we have 
to ask such a question as “ How shall we induce 
children to keep up an interest in their studies after 
| they leave school?” Why do we have to say, “Chil- 
dren, please do try to do something for yourselves 
‘after I am done doing for you?” Is it that our 
| schools are filled only with sick children who are not 
hungry enough to eat nor merry enough to play? 
I do not like to degrade a school into a hospital. 
Suppose we start a school for healthy children, what 
shall we do to preserve the inborn desire for knowl- 
| edge? how shall we keep that activity which Froebel 
says is Nature’s first law? He teaches that idleness 
| in the child is a habit—that the child begins the life 
of acting after the first few months; that children 
like to work and they will work hard; it is their 
/nature, for man was created to work. To children 
all work is play, and they are continually asking the 
| assistance of grown people in that play; they want 
| to be counseled and guided, but grown people seldom 
__know how to be true guides; they either are, over- 
bearing and arbitrary, desiring children to act ac- 





it by a double measure of indulgence in age ;” “or,” | cording to their ideas, or they are without interest 
adds a Friend, “instead of indulgence, it adopts a | and sympathy. They do not realize that by such 
narrow proscriptive spirit that would square all | playful ways the child gets conceptions, and a little 
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exertion gradually increased makes finally the great-| A teacher of genius will overcome this in her class 


est exertion possible. Laziness in children often 
results from the care which paremts take to save 
them from exertion by having ewerything done for 
them. 

A Ledger editorial of some months ago asks, 
“What becomes of all the promising children? 
How is it that children really promising and even 
superior in certain directions too often dwindle into 
second and third rate men and women?” and went 
on to lay the responsibility at the feet of parents and 
teachers. Justice to the child is beginning to be 
done, and people are beginning to look in the right 
direction to lay their eriticisms, Keep your faith in 
the child, and look to parents and the home, to 
teachers and the school, to answer for the apathy or 
dislike for intellectual exertion. For the child in all 
the first vigor of activity, we are now beginning to 
look to the Kindergarten to foster and direct’; there 
we are ready to acknowledge, are the appliances for 
doing and the correct principles for government and 
growth. Let us look to the Kindergarten for the 
inspiration for the work to come. Miss Peabody 
writes a little book called After the Kindergarten, 
What? and most of us have to do with the “ What?” 
but to those who have gone so far as the “ What?” 
there is hope. The only school to be suspicious of is 


the one that has no Kindergarten, and consequently 
no “ What ?” 


Kindergarten, for therein I think lies much of the 
damage done in schools toward stifling or misdirect- 
ing activity. Let there be no steps between the 


school-room and polite society, the government of | 


one’s self for the rights of others. Let us remove 
our marking and grading and let each child find his 
own place—individuals from first to last. To many 
children the machinery of the school-room and the 
personality of the teacher is a great hindrance; the 
great activity of the teacher, the wonderful teaching 
that she does, may in itself create languor in the 
child. I have felt myself in the presence of some 
teachers as though I could think of nothing but how 
well she explains, how wonderfully she manages; all 
excellent for the teacher, but how many children 
before her are growing strong? Such a school may 
become such a power that it seems to the child a 


world within itself, governed upon principles that | 


do not apply at home, teaching things that are not 
brought into his life and he never imagines they can 
be. A certain course to be completed and then a 
new life. Some teachers speak of school work as 
being only to make a skeleton to fill out in time to 
come. I remember being told that once, and some- 
how there grew up in my mind so ghastly a picture 
that I am sure I should never blame anybody from 
shrinking from the completion of the monster when 
he came out from school and had his own way of it; 
but to those who like skeletons, that might be an 


enticing work. Still, I would advise some more | 


generally pleasing comparison for the work of school 
days. 

I do not believe many of our schools do the best 
thing toward making us strong to work for ourselves. 
The average scholar studies too much for the teacher ; 
this lesson is prepared for this particular recitation. 








by various devices all her own, and make machine 
work unpopular. That I may know this thing— 
that it may be one link in my chain, is not a suffi- 
ciently strong idea in the pupil. We know this, and 
we regret it. We have our theories about helping 
the young out of it, but they are better than our 
practice. 

We believe in self-activity, but we absorb? the 
activity. Idleness becomes a habit in the child 
before our eyes, while we are doing and doing. We 
believe that the child should not hear or learn any- 
thing which it cannot by reproducing make its indi- 
vidual property. Froebel tells us that the means to 
the young child of reproduction is in drawing, and 
we know, later on, what the pencil in the hands of a 
child with ideas will write, if wefonly had time to let 
him use it; but there is so much to teach, and if he 
ever should learn to use the pencil for reproduction 
of his thought, do you imagine for a moment that he 
could be induced to keep up an interest in drawing 
or writing after he left school? 

Did you ever try to induce a, girl to keep up an 
interest in reading after she left school, if she had 
ever learned to read? if words have become aids and 
not hindrances to thought? Can you keep her from 
feeding where thought is expressed? We are all 
groping after methods; let us remember there is no 


| method for us to apply to all minds, but we can help 
I apeak of the correct principles of government in 


each mind to find its own method of growth. 

I have seen a history class of young girls, this 
winter, sent to the library with topics of American 
history to look up, reading from Irving, Prescott and 
Bancroft with interest and intelligence, and I am 
confident they are gathering more than facta. I 
know they are learning to love history, and I am not 
iu the least in doubt but they will take an interest in 
American history all their lives. To send children 
on voyages of discovery accomplishes two things: it 
teaches them the fact they have found, and it strength- 
ens them for the next trip; finally, they will not need 
to be sent at all, for with every true victory springs 
up the longing for another. 

Certainly there is somethfng wrong, there has been 
some sad mistake, when children do not want to 
study after they leave school. That they do not 
immediately organize and systematize their work 
may not always be their fault; the demands of busi- 
ness and of society may claim them; but if the fire 
has not been smothered in school it will burn out of 
school. 

Was there ever better advice to teachers than that 


|of Philip of Macedon to Aristotle when he gave him 


his son, the young Alexander, to teach: “ Make 
yourself unnecessary to him.” 


West Philadelphia. LucRetTIA M. B. MITCHELL. 





Every man, says Sir Henry Thompson, ought to 
deal carefully and faithfully with himself, watching 
rigorously the effects of the smallest license on his 
mental and bodily state, and boldly denying him- 
self the use of a luxurious habit if he finds any signs 
of harm arising therefrom. And he must perform the 
difficult task with a profound conviction that his 
judgment is very prone to bias on the side of indul- 
gence, since the luxurious habit is so agreeable. 








. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE PRESENT.—While we can- 
not shut our eyes to the fact that the Church in the 
past has kept alive in the hearts of men a reverence 
for God, and in varying degrees has helped the 
world to understand the duties and responsibilities of 
human life and to realize an accountability to God 
as the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, we must 
acknowledge that the enormous power it has wielded, 
has too often been used to fetter the conscience and 
stifle investigation, thus cutting man off from the 
sources of knowledge, and circumscribing his thought 
within the limits of human authority. 

It is the province of the Church to exert a regen- 
erating influence upon the world; but to do this it | 
must meet the world’s needs. It holds within its 
grasp the keys of the kingdom of heaven, not in the 
sense claimed by the followers of St. Peter, but in 
the fulness of that sympathy and fellowship of the 
Gospel of Christ that unlocks the gates of selfishness | 
and distrust, that the peace of God may enter in and 
abide forever. 

It is this conception of the Church and its work 
that is slowly but surely taking possession of its liv- 
ing members now bearing its burdens and responsi- 
bilities. They are learning that there can be “ pure 
and undefiled religion” without a formulated creed ; 
that it is a matter of individual experience that | 


| complacency. 





whatever reveals God to us, whatever brings Him 
nearer to us, whatever lifts us up into the purer light | 
of the infinite glory and gives us a sense of commuv- | 
nion with the Highest, is religion; all that prompts | 
to kindly action, to gentle, loving speech, is worship, 
and the soul, realizing the immanence of the Divine, | 
makes haste to put its house in order for the heavenly | 
Guest. 

We read the visions of prophet and apostle, of the | 
time when the kingdoms of this world shall become | 
the kingdom of God and His Christ, the new heaven | 
and the new earth wherein dweileth righteousness, | 
and we cry “ Lord hasten the time.” But do we not | 
know this glorious renovation will be brought about | 
through the faithfulness of the Church, and will come, | 
as each individual member, through obedience to | 
the refining influence of the Divine Spirit, makes all | 
things new within himself® 


The principles of Christianity as enunciated by its 
founder include the princivles of justice and fair- 
dealing one with another. The Golden Rule lies at 
its very foundation. To come to an obedience to 
this law, requires close searching of heart that the 
springs of action may be kept pure and sweet. We 
cannot divorce this Christianity from our business, 
our recreations and our social relations, it must per- 
meate and pervade every action of life. The “ What- 
soever ye would ask of another,” must be the princi- 
ple of action with the Divine precept always before 
the mind, “ Do all to the glory of God.” 

All work that makes life better, truer and more 
God-like is Church work, and we are wise in our 
generation if we accept it as such and conform our 
methods to the broadening field of duty and service 


opening before us. 
SS 


Our APPROACHING GATHERING.—A few more 
words ere we enter upon the services of our annual 
meeting, to which, and from which, we date so 
many of the points along the line of our religious 
work, 

Religious in the sense of ‘keeping us in the way of 


| “unspotted lives,” by applying to ourselves the in- 


quiries which we ask and answer collectively at this 
time; religious also in the aiding of the weak and 
helpless if perchance we report ourselves as engaged 
in work for humanity, and religious in a devotional 
sense, that hereby we strengthen one another in that 
love and fealty we all owe to Him who has caused 


our lines to fall in “ pleasant places,” and who has 


given us such a “ goodly heritage.” 

But let us guard ourselves against the grave error 
of permitting this large assembly to feed our self- 
Rather let us search ourselves as with 
a “lighted candle” to see where we fall short of the 
standard of a true disciple. 

If, in comparing notes of the past, we find good 
results, let it spur us on to fresh activity; if other- 
wise, let there be no gloomy reflections, but take 
fresh courage and resolve, if possible, to make better 
use of our advantages for religious growth. 

Let us search for hidden talents, by calling into 
the ranks of workers as many of all ages as we can. 
In the making up of committees for the various ser- 
vices to be performed we need the aged foe counsel, 
the middle-aged for strength, and the young for zeal 


/}and warmth; thus shall we have all the elements 


gathered to add strength and interest to this our 
yearly feast, and make it one of profit and blessing 
to all who may be privileged to attend. Nor should 
those who abide at home be neglected. Let there be 
diligent storing up of all that will benefit, whether it 
be in the meeting proper, or the ‘ustly-valued social 
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commingling, to give to the absent ones on our return. 
Let the feast be shared at proper seasons in our home 
meetings with the few patient ones who so often miss 
the inspiration that comes from the gathering of a 
large number of “ one accord, in one piace,” for the 
furtherance of good. True it is that these are not 
left without food, for our Father will surely dispense 
to the “two” or the “three” gathered in His name; 
yet all are His stewards and in many ways will He 
require work at our hands, and this renewal of life 
by keeping alive the interest of the small branches 
by full reports of the work done in the larger meet- 
ings, will have a tendency to arouse new vigor in the 
whole body. 


— _ 
THe Editors of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL would be pleased to communicate with “A 


Young Friend,” if furnished with the name and | 


address, which will not be made public, in relation 
to an interesting article so signed. 


MARRIAGES. 





FERRIS—MASTERS.—On Fourth mo. 30th, 1885, | 


at Wilmington, Del., by Friends’ ceremony, Henry 
Ferris, of Wilmington, Del., and Elizabeth Ellis Mas- 
ters, of Muney, Pa. 


GRISCOM—CLEMENT.—On Fourth month 14th, 
1885, by Friends’ ceremony, David J. Griscom, of 
Philadelphia, son of Jane W.and the late David J. 
Griscom, of Woodbury, N. J., and LydiaM., daughter 
- _—— pas the late Elizabeth C. Clement, of Wood- 
mury, N. J. 


_ STARR—HUNT.—On Fourth month 29th, 1885, 
in Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, W. Thomas 


Starr, of Baltimore, to Sallie S. Hunt, of Rising Sun, | 


Maryland. 


YARNALL.—On Fifth mo. Ist, 1885, at the resi- | 
dence of her son-in-law, Edwin Chandler, at New | 


Garden, Pa., Mary R. Yarnall, widow of the late 


Ellis Yarnall, in the 90th year of her age; formerly 


ot Concord, Delaware co., Pa. 


WILLIAMS—JANNEY.—On Fourth month 29th, | 


1885, at the residence of the bride’s mother, under the 
care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
y Albert B. Williams, son of John and Elizabeth 
*, Williams, and Rebecca 'T., daughter of Rebecca J. 
and the late James Janney, formerly of Virginia. 


DEATHS. 


BARTRAM—On Fourth-day evening, Fourth mo. 
29th, 1885, at Willistown, Chester co., Pa., of cholera 
infantum, Helen, daughter of Mordecai T. and Re- 
becea G. Bartram, aged 7 months and 6 days. 





SSSR SS 








GARRETT.—On Fourth mo. 30th, 1885, in Radnor, | 
Delaware co., Pa., Elizabeth L., wife of Lewis Garrett, | 


in the 73d year of her age. 


REYNOLDS.—On Fourth mo. 17th, 1885, at Fre- 
mont, Chester co., Pa., Lydia Preston Reynolds, wife 
of Vineent Reynolds, in her 62d year; a member of 
Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster co., Pa. 

Her life was full of loving kindness. She was much 
beloved, and her suffering was endured with patience 
and submission. 


ROBERTS.—On Fourth mo. 15th, 1885, at Phoenix, 
Arizona, Horace W. Roberts, formerly of Gwynedd, 


late of Warren, Pa., in his 36th year. His remains 
were interred at Phoenix, in the Masonic grounds. 

A brave man and beloved brother, after a long, pa- 
tient struggle for life, is at rest. He was always faith- 
ful in everything he had to do. W.P.R 

STUBBS—WALTON.—On Fourth mo. 29th, 1885, 
under care of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting, Joseph H. 
Stubbs, M. D., of Londongrove, Pa., and Deborah F. 
Walton, of Ercildown, Chester co., Pa. 

TOWNSEND.—On Fourth month 30th, 1885, at her 
residence, Dennisville, N. J., Hannah S., wife of the 
late William S. Townsend, in her 76th year. 

WHILSON.—On Fourth mo. 21st, 1885, at his resi- 
dence, Flushing, L. I., Jacob H. Whilson, in the 68th 
year of his age: a member of Flushing Monthly Meet- 
ing, L. I. 

YEO.—On Third mo. 19th, 1885, at his residence, 

in Talbot co., Md., William B. Yeo, in the 51st year 
of his age; amember of Third Haven Monthly Meet- 
ing. 
When he became conscious that his life was draw- 
ing to a close, he spoke calmly of it in nearly the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘I had resolved, could I be permitted 
to recover, to live a more elevated life, but as it is, I 
have endeavored to live an honest, upright life. I 
| have not wilfully wronged any one, and I believe I 
will be admitted into the mansions of rest. 








A memorandum prepared by a Friend, who has 
examined the records, was read at the conference at 
| Race Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day last, 
which was indeed of striking significance. It gave 
the list of approved ministers of Philadelphia Quar- 
|terly Meeting, in the year 1877. They numbered 
then 16 persons. Since that year, one ouly has been 
added to the approved number, while 11 have died, 
'and 4 have removed! Of the list, as it existed only 
eight years ago, but one remains, and her name, 
venerable by years and by good works, does but in- 





crease the force with which this simple statement of 


| facts confronts us. 


=. 9 
* 


| The list referred to is as follows: 
Deborah F. Wharton. 
Lucretia Mott, deceased. 
George Truman, d. 
Rachel C. Rogers, d. 
Louisa A. Evans, d. 
Rachel W. Townsend, d. 
Samuel J. Levick, d. 
William P. Sharpless, d. 
Ann A. Townsend, d. 
Jane Johnson, d. 
Joseph Davis, d. 
John J. White, d. 
Sarah J. Sharpless, removed. 
| Allen Fliteraft, r. 
Mary M. Thomas, r. 
| Anne S. Clothier, r. 
| To this list, we are assured, two more names should 
be added—those of Anna Morris and Ann Weaver, 
both deceased since 1877. The only name approved 
within Philadelphia Quarter, since 1877, and now on 


the list, is that of Samuel S. Ash 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 





REAPPOINTMENTS—SERVICE FOR YOUNG MEMBERS. 


Dear Epirors: I have long felt a concern that 
some one should call the attention of Friends to their 
over-many reappointments. So, when the suggestion 
was made that the young write their views to you, 
that opened the door for me. 

In many of our meetings, if not all, we see the 
same ones reappointed to the same service, year after 
year, when, to my mind, it would create a much 
wider interest, and hold the young, if all were 
brought into the vineyard, and few reappointments 
made, except in some of the weighty positions, such 
as elders, where in country places we find too few 
who are qualified to fill that station. If we have not 
arrived at the advanced state of waiting in silence 
for God to commune with the soul, and are ready to 
say, “anything or nothing will I be for thy sake, O, | 





Father!” is it not evident a lack of interest will be | 
the result as we see there is no work for us? Yet I) 
cannot think the fault lies at the door of youth, for 
activity is their nature, and they need it to develop | 
spiritual growth, as well as mental and physical ; 
but it is not in their power to take hold of the busi- 
ness until they are pushed. forward, as the tree sends 
forth the “ tender twig to bud and blossom and bear 
the ripened fruit.” The inexperienced, of course, 
would not at first so creditably fill their places, nor | 
was the emancipation of the negro at first of any 
apparent benefit to himself or the nation; but pos- | 
terity will reap the blessings from the Master’s hand. | 


nF.e | 
Rising Sun, Md., Fourth mo. 23d, 1885. 


EDUCATION IN WASHINGTON. 


Knowing Friends to be much interested in educa- | 
tional matters, we have thought a few words from 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, might prove | 
interesting, and at the same time be the means of 
accomplishing a good work. 

This school will have been at the end of this year 
in successful operation two years. To quote from 
the first circular : 


‘*The design of this institution is to enable students 
while surrounded by home influences to pee for 
business, to secure a liberal education without going 


entering the leading universities of the land.”’ 


To show how successful the work has been, we 
take the following from a recent report of the Prin- 
cipal, Thos. W. Sidwell : 


“‘On the opening of this school, Ninth month 3d, 
1883, eleven pupils were present. This number stead- 
ily increased until by the close of the year forty-one 
in all had been enrolled. At the opening this year 
twice as many were present, and the number in- 


creased each week since, until it reached fifty-seven, | . 

" sity, of enlarging the present building, if we wish to 
|continue our work of education, and being fully 
| aware we are not able ourselves to make the needed 
improvements, we ask Friends who may feel an in- 


when no more could be admitted.” 
The report states further : 


“Not only has the attendance been almost double, 
but the tone of the school has been higher and the 
results of instruction more satisfactory. 


tried earnestly to improve our pupils morally as well 
as mentally, and to have their training such as will pre- 





| republic. 


We have 


pare them for lives of usefulness. Our school is ap” 
preciated, as may be shown by letters from our pat 
rons. Up to the present we have been able to do well 
the primary and intermediate work, and something 
in the high school, but shall not be able to do to our 
satisfaction the advanced work of our classes next 
year, and still continue the primary work, unless the 


| building be enlarged and our facilities for instruction 


be improved. 

“We shall need a laboratory, several class-rooms, 
and additional room for increased attendance. There 
is surely a work of education to be done, and we hope 
Friends may recognize the importance of it, and en- 
large the building so that our school may be produc- 
tive of far more good.”’ 


Our Principal is very energetic, and through his 
good management he has made quite a local reputa- 
tion. The most influential people in the city have 
been attracted to it, and if suitable provision can be 
made for its growth there will not be a better or 
more popular school in the city. ; 

The Alexandria Monthly Meeting appointed, as a 


“committee for considering the advisability of mak- 
ing the necessary improvements: Edwin Shoemaker, 
Benj. Hendrickson, Walter Walton, B. T. Janney, 


Dr. Benj. Lippincott, Hannah H. Hendrickson, and 
Anna Walton. This committee, after carefully con- 
sidering the matter, decided the improvements neces- 
sary, and found the cost of the same would be about 
five thousand dollars. The school thus enlarged 


_would afford room for one hundred and forty pupils, 


would have a laboratory and all necessary class- 


/rooms. The heating, light and ventilation would be 


unexceptionable. The primary, intermediate and 
high school departments would have separate parts 
of the building, and the instruction in the English 
branches, mathematics, science, literature and the 


| classics would be made most thorough. 


Washington must of necessity become a great 
educationa! centre, and at no time shall we have an 
opportunity of firmly establishing a Friends’ school 
as now. We clip the following from an article 
which recently appeared : 

‘Within ten years Washington will be the social 
and intellectual, as well as the political, capital of the 
As years go on Americans will look to 
Washington as the Mecca of thought in all phases; 


| and as to-day a trip to Europe is considered necessary 
| toa liberal education, so, in a not distant to-morrow, 


asojourn in Washington will be regarded as neces- 
sary to all who would have a thorough knowledge of 


| this republic.” 
to college, or to make the necessary preparation for 


The Smithsonian Institute, Corcoran Art Gallery, 
Capitol, Museum, Congressional Library, and vari- 
ous public buildings, enable a student to pursue his 
studies more intelligently than he could elsewhere. 

Nowhere can he acquire such a thorough know- 


ledge of our government, in all its departments. . 


Inventors, historians, poets, artists and scientists are 
gathering here, and in the years to come this gather- 
ing must increase. 

Realizing the importance, or rather the neces- 


terest in our work to furnish us with the necessary 
sum. 


| Since the expense of running a school the first 


er 
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few years is always comparatively great, and our 
membership is small, though we think there has 
been an increasing interest since the opening of our 
school, we shall have all we can do to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the next three or four years. 

The proposed improvements will greatly enhance 
the value of the property, the location of which is 
such as to make it more valuable every year. If at 


any time Friends should see fit to dispose of this | 


property they would realize a handsome premium on 
their investment. 

We assure all who assist us that these improve- 
ments will be carefully made, and that, in our opin- 
ion, the school in consequence will be permanently 
established. All subscriptions may be forwarded to 
the treasurer, Edwin Shoemaker, Georgetown, D. C., 
who will acknowledge the receipt of the same by 


letter, and through the columns of INTKLLIGENCER | 


AND JOURNAL. 
On behalf of the committee, 
Bens. Lipprncort. 





THE UNITED PAPERS. 


I am one of the many that rejoice at the blending 
of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. The reasons 
for the union are well expressed in the circulars is- 
sued to subscribers. The enlarged and improved 
Friends’ paper has my very best wishes, and I sin- 
cerely hope that the subscription list may be large. 
I wish that each Yearly Meeting would raise a sub- 
scription, or set apart a fund to furnish the paper to 
such families as might feel it a burden to subscribe. 
I think that the paper ought, by some means, to en- 
ter the house of every family of Friends throughout 
our seven Yearly Meetings. 

Clifton Springs, Fourth mo. 29th, 1885. 


rr 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE OUTSIDE THE HOME.* 


The Somerville Literary Society bears the name 
of a woman who, though not going outside the home, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, has bequeathed to 
ace science a legacy of rich thought. Our 

ociety was organized to meet a want felt by its 
founders. 
were coming to be within woman’s reach, more 
responsibility would rest upon her and more ability 
would be expected of her, we determined to have a 
Society entirely for, and by ourselves where all should 





endeavor. For we felt that in a society composed of 
girls and boys, only the ablest and less sensitive of 
the girls would take active part in the exercises 
while those who most needed practice in public 


speaking and in the manayement of deliberative as- | 


semblies would, from self-consciousness and self-dis- 
trust, refrain from attempting lest they fail. 

The condition of the Society to day shows that its 
founders “ builded better than they knew.” It has 
been my happy lot to watch it grow year by year 
from a very small beginning to its present encourag- 
ing proportions. 





*A paper by Ellen H. E. Price, read before the Somerville 
Literary Society, of Swarthmore College, Pa., on the occasion 
of the fourteenth anniversary of the founding of the Society. 





Recognizing that as more’ opportunities | 





It seems scarcely necessary to tell such an assembly 
as this what women have done. When we consider 
what progress has been made by our Soeiety within 
the few years of its existence, we may, perhaps, the 
better appreciate the advancement in the social con- 
dition of woman in the world at large which marks 
the latter half of the current century. While we of 
the present day may sometimes feel ourselves 
restricted and shut out from many privileges that 
we wish to enjoy we caunot imagine a condition of 
less freedom. But that such a condition did exist 
and that, too, only so lately as within the last forty 
(40) years, it will not require a very close study of 
the subject to show. This rapid advancement is due 
almost if not entirely to the genius and energy of a 
few women. For while some good men, lovers of 
justice, have lent the aid of voice and pen to this 
“ new cause,” it has been the quiet, dignified per- 
sistence of these women, themselves, in daring to 
maintain the rights they believed themselves to have 
that has brought about this result. Foremost among 


these and among all women of any age or clime 
stands Lucretia Mott. 


I know of no womaa living 
or dead who approaches her in what she has done for 
her sex. Hers was the courage of the martyr. No 
fire could burn with more intensity nor cause more 
pain than did the taunts and gibes of those who 
opposed her because she saw farther and with a 
clearer light than they. Endowed though she was 
with rare intellectual gifts, her spiritual insight was 
even greater and without wavering, she led the way 
in all reform which had for its object the freedom of 
the human race. Early in her public career she felt 
it her duty to devote her life to “the abolition of 


| slavery, the elevation of woman, the cause of temper- 
| ance, and the promotion of universal peace.” 


Many of her co-workers, among whom are Elizabeth 


| Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Mary Grew, helped to 


mould public opinion and advance the best interests 
ofwoman. They are strong, earnest, capable women, 
but she was their leader. 

Woman’s persistence in demanding a less restricted 
sphere for her labors and her enthusiasm in fitting 
herself to deserve recognition in this sphere have 
opened for her new fields in which she may work for 
the good of humanity or for her own gain or where, 
happily, she may combine the two. It is probably 


'in the profession of medicine that she has made 


the best success in the few years that opportunities 


| for advanced study have been at her command. 
stand upon the same platform of inexperience and | 


The Woman’s Medical College and Hospital for 
Women and Children in Philadelphia, are monu- 
ments of woman’s perseverance and of her ability to 
organize and conduct institutions of this kind. This 
College, which, by the way, ranks as the first Woman’s 
Medical College in the world, was only founded in 


1850. Its first commencement was held in a private 


room, its graduates were sneered at, ridiculed and 
treated with contempt; less than a month ago the 
largest public hall in the City of Philadelphia had 
hardly sitting capacity sufficient for the appreciative 
audience assembled to witness the conferring of the 


| degree of Doctor of Medicine upon twenty-two (22) 


young women who went out into the world with 
honor and praise. 
Dr. Ann Preston, one of the early graduates of the 
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College, was very influential in reconciling public 


opinion to the idea of women physicians. For the | 


public’s ideal of a “ woman doctor” at that time was 
of a loud-voiced, coarse-grained, masculine sort of a 
creature, but in Dr. Preston all beheld the modest, 


gentile lady, who could write out the same prescrip- | 


tions as her medical brethren without hurt to her 
womanhood, and who could reduce a fracture or 
amputate a limb with steady hand and strong nerve 
and yet lose none of her distinctive womanly charms. 

Dr. Alice Bennett with her bright young face and 


kindly heart has been instrumental in inaugurating | 


a more humane method of treatment of the insane. 
She is to be remembered as the first woman who has 
had professional charge of her own sex in any 
institution for the insane. 

Dr. Emily Reifsnyder, a citizen of this {State, is 
gaining renown by her success in surgery in China 
where she labors under the auspices of the American 
Womau’s Union Mission There is great hope for 
the women of the Orient now that it has occurred to 
their more enlightened sisters to send them doctors 
for their poor suffering bodies as well as physicians 
for their souls. Spiritual advancement, although 
not entirely dependent upon physical perfection is 
greatly assisted by it. 
permitted to expose themselves to the gaze of any 
man, but their own husbands; consequently a male 
physician must prescribe for them from what 


symptoms he can gather through a hole in a curtain. | 


Such diagnostication must necessarily be liable to 
error. The woman physician, on the contrary, can 


enter into the home life of the patient, can find out | 


her disease more surely, can prescribe more accurately, 
can teach a more hygienic mode of life, can elevate 


the moral tone and can, in time, be the saviour of 
While she) 


this poor, ignorant superstitious sister. 
relieves her of much physical misery, she is paving 
the way for her emancipation in the near future. 


While speaking of medicine, our minds are drawn | 


to the kindred profession of nursing ; for without the 
efficient nurse the doctor is crippled indeed. Dr. 
Reifsnyder, in her late surgical operation, the fame 
of which has come over the seas to us, was assisted 


by a graduate of our own Philadelphia Training 


School for Nurses. Everywhere over our country 


we find these trained nurses fast making themselves 


an indispensible factor in society—a blessing to the 


suffering to whom they comeas “ angels with healing | 


on their wings.” 


Although the lecture as a means of expressing 


abstract thought is fast disappearing, it has been no 


inconsiderable help in the education of the outgoing 
Women have found the platform a_ 
means of access to the public ear, whence they could | 
teach the people lessons of charity, temperance and | 
Women are naturally teachers 
and the lecture hall affords a wider scope than the 
class room for those who find this method of teach- 
Anna Dickinson dur- | 
ing our civil war, aroused the patriotism of the people 


generation. 


all righteousness. 


ing congenial to their tastes. 


The Eastern women are not | 





delightful work, but it commands very poor pay to 
any but the most successful. It has brought fame to 
some and profit to many, however,—to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe among the first. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes says of Margaret Fuller Ossoli that she will 
be known to posterity more by what others have 
written of her than by what she has herself written. 
But she moulded thought and has left the impress of 
/her peculiar mental power upon the group of 
philosophers and mystics who were wont to assemble 
in and around Boston some thirty (30) years ago. 

Notwithstanding Paul’s injunction to the quarrel- 
some Corinthians “ Let the women keep silence in 
the churches,” some of our own country women are 
| doing good work and following the bent of their 
inclinations as ministers of the Gospel. Lucy Stone 
and Phebe A. Hanaford are names that present 
'themselves. In our own religious Society, of late 

years, it seems as if our most prominent ministers 
were men, but as we claim no personal election in 
the matter, we cannot take this as an evidence that 
women are not fit for the service. .They have been 
called in the past and the call may come again. 
'There may arise by obedience, even from our very 
midst others like unto Elizabeth Newport, Mary S. 
Lippincott and Deborah F. Wharton. 

The profession of law seems to be exceedingly 
difficult for women to enter. So was medicine thirty- 
five (35) years ago. We must not be disheartened. 

'Belva Lockwood and Phebe Cozzens have found the 
open sesame to be faithful effort and a thorough 
qualification for the work joined to unswerving cour- 
age and unwavering determination. 

The profession of teaching is one that belongs by 
| the very nature of things to woman. The mother is 
a teacher, conscious or unconscious, from the time 
her child is first laid in her arms. Blessed, twice 
blessed she to whom is given the strength to teach 
‘only the good and true. In the school room woman 
enters into competition with man and suffers not by 
the comparison—save in the compensation she 
receives. Time may make matters more equal in 
this respect, but agitation of the subject is needed, 
and woman should insist and continue to insist upon 
her right to command the same compensation as man 
for the same class and quality of work. 
| We need not look far for representative names in 
this profession. Here, within the walls of our Alma 
Mater is Professor Cunningham, widely known at 
home and even in England for her attainments in 
/her especial branch of study, and as to her ability 
|in imparting this knowledge there are many here 

this afternoov to speak. 

Annie Shoemaker, for many years connected with 
Friends’ Central School—for the last ten years as its 
Principal, has laid her hand in blessing upon thous- 
ands of young girls and the influence of her life and 
teaching is felt in many homes over the land. 

Elizabeth Peabody deserves iu her own life the 
happiness she has been so instrumental in bringing 
about for the little ones of America by her zeal in 





by her eloquence and prepared their minds for the | advancing here the new departure in education—the 


reforms that were to come. 


Of later days, Mary | kindergarten system. Speaking of kindergartens, if 


A. Livermore and Kate Fields, perhaps, are most | they bring happiness to the offspring of the rich and 


worthy of mention. 


Literature affords a wide field for women. It is | poor children whose only bright moments are spent 


| well-to-do, how infinitely more must they bless the 


© 
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in the little circle of their “garten,” whose only | judgment and his powers of body and mind, but the 





glimpse of beauty, sometimes only show of love, is | 
Probably we shall never be | 


what they get there. 
able to estimate the good done by these free kinder- 


gartens of which there are in the City of Philadel- 


phia twenty-four (24) attended by seven hundred 
and twenty-two (722) children. Perhaps our 


woman nearest to him—the one or ones who love him 
most and who are bound to him by indissoluble ties. 

The promotion of universal peace claims the 
thoughts and labors of many women. And there is 
ample room for the teacher here to prepare the 
'minds of the people for a state of society more in 


descendants of the third and fourth generation may | accord with the precepts of him who said to Peter, 
be able to judge of the crime and pauperism avoided | “ Put up thy sword into its place.” 
by this judicious treatment of the almost-babies, this | Deborah F. Wharton, of our own religious Society, 


making honesty, kindness and all goodness attractive | has never wavered in her interest in the outraged 


to them and nipping in the bud the love of what is | Indian, and none regret more than she the fact that 


asing. Many women in our city have given of | the Society of Friends has been crowded out from 
their time and means in advancing this cause— | any share in their care and education by the National 
among them Anna Hallowell deserves especial | Government. The Indian Training Schools at Car- 
mention here because she has probably done more | lisle, Hampton, and the one nearer home, at the 
than any other and because of her former association | Eagle, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, are doing a 


debasing. 


with Swarthmore College. 
Just within the last few months, one of our Phila- 


delphia women has entered upon a business career | 


for which she seems to be fitted and in which she has 
the best wishes of the press and of many private in- 
dividuals. Miss Harris, formerly the Secretary of 


T. B. Pugh, has revived the Star Course of Lectures | 


which, under the management of Mr. Pugh with 


whom it originated, has become so well and favorably | 


known to Philadelphians. 
The public spirited Mrs. Gillespie has been the 
prime mover in many excellent works. 


undertakings she has shown her wonderful executive 
ability. 


The new Century Club, composed principally of | 
women, is doing a good work. Besides providing for | 


the improvement and entertainment of its members, 
it has established classes in bookkeeping, sewing, 


cooking, etc., and lectures on the care of the sick | 


and the preservation of health for poor girls and 
women employed through the day. It provides for 
them a pleasant parlor with piano and books and 
contemplates the establishment of a gymnasium for 
their use. 


Woman’s labors in the cause of charity and reform | 


are fruitful of good results. In the Associations for 
Organized Charity now established in nearly all our 


large cities, woman plays no inconsiderable part. | 
For although I know of none of these associations | 


which can boast of a woman president, that would be 
too much of an innovation where so many Orthodox 
clergymen take part—yet the real work of the 


Tn all her | 


| gvod work; the last mentioned is, especially, in the 
| hands of women. 
In this hasty review of what women have done 
| outside the home, it has been impossible to do any- 
| thing like justice to the subject. It needed more 
| time and greater facilities of research than were at 
my disposal. Besides, it must be remembered that 
| however much is done directly, the indirect is always 
the greatest. That cannot be estimated. The influ- 
|ence which guides the mind into a certain channel, 
| which begets in another the desire to do God’s work, 
the kindly sympathy which helps on the work and 
holds up the hands of the worker, when he is ready 
to faint from fatigue and discouragement, the thou- 
sand and one efforts to keep the little harassing cares 
‘of life away from, the anointed and save his strength 
for the great services—these must go without telling, 
and they are woman’s. 





A TRIP TO NEW ORLEANS.—SIDE GLANCES. 


My invitation to New Orleans came from Philadel- 
phia in the shape of a check, aud our Easter holi- 
days gave the opportunity. Twenty-four hours of 
car travel landed us in the Crescent City, and as the 
Exposition has been well treated by others, we will 
speak of some things which will make New Orleans 
memorable. Our eyes had longed to see “ Marga- 
ret’s” monument, for to this far Southern city belongs 
the honor of erecting the first public monument to a 
-woman of our own country. Boston has her Harriet 
| Martineau, but New Orleans had carved in marble, 





organization must be done principally by women. | not a representative of literary talent, of wealth, or 
The trifling things that are so essential to the success | station, but has put in her public square the “ life- 
of any undertaking are what oftenest fall to woman’s| like image” of an uneducated, plainly clad, broad- 
lot. For men won’t do them, so women must.and to | shouldered Irish woman, who, forty-nine years ago 
the honor of woman, be it said, they are well done. In | went there to live with her husband (from Baltimore 
- charity work, her tact is required to distinguish be- | where both their parents had died of yellow fever), 
tween the deserving and the impostor ; her patience | but was soon a widow and childless. Then she hired 
alone can aid and direct and then be willing to wait | out to an orphan asylum, and took such active inte- 
until the helped can help himself and thus retain | rest in all that was for their good she proved a loved 
his self-respect ; her kindly sympathy and words of | and honored helper. When its debt was lifted, she 
cheer bring solace to the aching heart and comfort | went into the dairy business on her own account, and 
to the destitute. | from that to making bread. All the impulses of her 
The evil of intemperance has many earnest oppo- | life seemed to be to give, give, give. She gave bread 
nents among women for they are the ones who suffer | to the asylums on condition she could take it herself, 
most, although indirectly from its consequences. For | and many @ one remembers her with a wheelbarrow, 
the real victim of intemperance is not the man who | carrying bread to the needy. The richer she grew the 
allows the maddening cup to deprive him of his | more she gave, until, at her death, she was giving three 
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hundred loaves a day to the poor. She had the|say “I am sick,” when tender hands and tender 
largest bakery in New Orleans, drove her own bread- | hearts will wash, and clothe, and feed, and heal, and 
cart, and was known everywhere as Margaret, the | will bind up wounds, and bring back to health, or 
Orphan’s Friend. With her accumulating wealth, | watch the spirit go out of life. Seven hundred were 
no pomp, no luxury, no effort but to go about and do | then in it, though often over a thousand have been 
good. /accommodated. We visited many wards, some only 

“Margaret’s bakery” was known by all, and | of little children, one where new babes lay upon the 
only im brackets the invoice would say (Margaret | arms of their mothers, or, as one only two weeks old 
Haughery). There she sits with her broad face, her | in the bed of a stranger, the mother’s life having 
large hands that gave and gave, the little shawl over | gone out. The exquisite cleanliness, the comfort, the 
her shoulders, and one arm holding close a little | rest, was sweet and refreshing to those who had 
orphan child. She will speak in a voiceless lan-| dropped from the busy world into this haven of 
guage enduring words to this and future generations, | peace. 
and the city has honored itself, and set an example| Our guide was good Sister Catharine, whose face 
to the world, which on the 10th of February, 1882, | was so marked with Christian work and yet such 
the day after her death, said: “ We will pass by all | humility, we could not forbear asking if we could 
that long line of illustrious dead to which we have so | tell her a little story, and then repeated the one of 
long owed monumental brass and stone, and we will | the Sister who, after she died and had been in hea- 
raise to view of citizen and stranger the effigy of the | ven some time, found a great gathering of the cher- 
Orphan’s Friend.” | ubim and seraphim was being made to welcome an 

We followed a funeral into Lafayette Cemetery, archbishop. She went to St. Peter and said: “I am 
which is right in the city. It is nearly full of little | disappointed. I worked all my life on earth to be 
marble houses, with sloping roofs, and some with | welcomed in heaven. I thought there was no dis- 
porches in front. At the end a marble slab, contains | tinction here, but when I came there was no such 
the names and dates. It is taken down like a door, | gathering to meet me.” St. Peter answered : “ Little 
and in some there is one tier of oven-like receptacles, | Sister, your life was so like an angel’s we were sure 
in others two; these ovens are Jong and narrow, and | of you, but it is a great thing to get an archbishop 
if several years elapse coffins can be crowded aside | in.” Sister Catharine could not hide the twinkle and 
and the later ones put in. They are plastered up| gleam in her soft eyes. as she said with hushed 
before the mourners leave. | breath: “Qh, it’s too good to be true.” 

Along the walls of the cemetery, which are 10 or! The hidden smile came again at parting, when we 
12 feet high, are long rows of these ovens, the upper | said: “ You don’t expect to see us in heaven, we are 
ones selling at from $50 to $60, while the lower ones, | Quakers, but we expect to meet you there, unless 
which can hold ten, as they go in the ground about | you get way ahead by your good work here. Years 
18 inches, bring $90. In many the marble slab has | and years of such devotion to the lame, halt, blind, 
not been placed, and the name and date arejscratched | sick in heart and body, must win the promised 
on the plaster. The odor and numerous little flies | crown.” MartHa SCHOFIELD. 
made us soon leave those of late dates,and we no| Aiken, S. C. 
longer wondered the yellow fever makes its visits - a 
each decade. NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Three miles out of the city is a ridge which is now, : . ’ : . 
being used as cemeteries, and there we found green | CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING, AT WILMINGTON, 
grass and wide open spaces, with the tombs looking DEL., FOURTH MONTH 28TH, 1885. 














like little churches—some with spires, others crosses, 
but all miniature houses with sloping roofs, porticoes, 
and such various styles of architecture, one felt it 
might truly be called a city of the dead. Very 


modest-looking ones cost a thousand dollars, many | 


are much more expensive, but they wil!l hold two or 
three generations of dead. 

We visited the French market on First-day morn- 
ing where, not only vegetables, fish and all the eata- 
bles were offered for sale, but, within the long, low 
inclosure, china, glass, infants’ robes and ready-made 
garments for all classes, were piled up in wonderful 


There was a better representation than usual from 
the constituent branches of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Wilmington, Del., on Fourth month 28th, 
and the meeting for worship was one of great interest. 
The brief silence following the hour of gathering 
/was broken by William Way, of Nottingham, Md. 
| He forcibly presented the doctrine of Friends, that 
all are free to act in the light of the Divine Spirit 
revealed to each one, and dwelt upon the necessity 

of man realizing this Spirit of God, in order that he 
/may lead a true life. He closed a second brief com- 
/munication by saying most forcibly, “ mere words 


confusion, while the Creoles, Mexicans, mulattoes, | are not the life, opinions are not religion, and decla- 

and apparently all other nations, were making a/| mation is not the gospel.” 

Babel of unknown tongues. | Ann Packer, of Green Plain, O., spoke feelingly 
A pleasant morning was spent visiting hospitals— | and earnestly of the power of divine love, how it 

the Hotel Dieu, where patients can get care and | aided us in the mission of mutual help, and how it 

medical attendance at from three to five dollars a | enabled her to perform the work to which she felt 

day, while they repose on rosewood bedsteads, eat off | called ; especially to the young, whom she tenderly 





of painted china and tread on velvet carpets. From 


where there is no question of race, color, or previous 
condition. One has only to knock at the gate and 


| counselled. 
there to the Charity Hospital, a State institution, | 


| 


Amos Jones, of Newtown, Pa., followed in a few 
brief, encouraging words, emphasizing his faith in the 
growing tendency in the world to that which is good 


a 


| 
| 
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~ Samuel 8. Ash, of Philadelphia, asserted that it | 
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was hoped that if any present felt uneasiness as to its 


was the glory of Christianity that it was both pro- objects or its methods, they would now frankly speak 


gressive and conservative. 


rigid training of the young, rather try to strengthen 
and direct them in the way desired. He advocated 


He would avoid a too) of it. 


Following this,a large number of persons 


2 briefly, includiag Emily H. Atkinson, Lydia 


Hall, Charles Kirk, Susan Carrall, John Saunders, 


hearty sympathy with one another in spiritual efforts | Thomas Mather, William Wade Griscom, John W. 
even though all are not in full accord with each | Stokes, Oliver Evans, George Justice, Dillwyn Par- 
other. As free servants it is right there should be a| rish, James V. Watson, Oliver H. Holcomb, Clement 


difference as each is responsible. Christians not of 

our Society are looking with commendation to our 

principles and testimonies, and to the one we hold 

most dear, the freedom of the gospel ministry. He 

emphasized the glory of a free gospel, and if the 

Father needs He will prepare and qualify those 

among us to speak His truth; he will not let His 

gospel fail for want of those to testify to it. Even 

those of us who are not satisfied to sit in silence, but 

attend other meetings, attest to the faith of a free 

gospel. Faithfulness on our part to our own convic- 

tions is all that is needed to build us up and keep us 

strong. There isa need among us of an increase of 
earnest conviction ; a need if we remain a power upon | 
earth for a revival of deep interest taught by the | 
spirit; this Church is not to be suffered to fall to the 

ground. Of the silent meeting, there is beauty in its 

quietness, called away from strife,and anxiety; a 

freedom to sit in quiet communion. The spirit will 

come to us day by day as a preserving and a redeem 

ing power, until we gain more and more confidence ; 

divine sympathy will spread among us when we are 

gathered together the same as though a vocal ex- 

pression was being made. 

This is but a meagre report of a beautiful testimony 
in favor of a free gospel ministry. 

After a short discourse from Allen Fritcraft and a 
few seasonable words from Sarah Hoopes the meeting 
for worship closed. In the business meeting the 
clerks for the men were William P. Bancroft and J. 
Hibberd Bartram. For the women, Priscilla T. 
Speakman and Matilda Garrigues. All the repre- 
sentatives were present except one. The answers to 
the Queries were felt to be encouraging, and did not 
bring out many responses. Expressions of welcome 
were given to the strangers present, and the meeting 
closed with a feeling of gratitude for the privilege of 
thus mingling. 


CONFERENCE WITH ELDERS ANP OVERSEERS. 


A conference which had been invited by the Friends | 
(29 in number) composing the Executive Committee 
of the “Association for Increasing Interest,” was held 
at Race Street Meeting-house on Seventh-day last, at | 
10.30 o’clock, those present being the members of 
the committee, and about one hundred and forty of 
the Friends who are elders and overseers within the 
bounds of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The object 
of the conference, as set forth in the invitation, was 
the desire of the Association to obtain the “ counsel | 
and assistance” of those who occupy the stations of | 
oversight and care in the Society. Upon opening 
the sitting, Amos Hillborn, for the Committee, stated 
at length the concern of the Association in respect to | 
the restoration of our religious body’s ancient strength | 
and its anxiety that its purposes, which were not 
“revolutionary,” should not be misunderstood. It 





M. Biddle, Louisa J. Roberts, Jeremiah Hayhurst, 


James W. Janney, Israel 8. Zorns, Lavinia P. Yeat- 


man, Matilda E. Janney, Howard M. Jenkins, Henry 
Fussell, John Hillman, Samuel Haines, Isaac Lloyd, 
Rebecca J. Janney, Joseph Powell, Asa Engle, and 
others. The general expression of those who spoke 
was that of a deep interest in the concern of the As- 
sociation, and of a hope that it would be carried 
on, within proper bounds. 

The meeting adjourned after a continuance of 
about two hours and a half, under a deep sense of 
the earnest feeling that had been manifested. 

It should be mentioned that it was the intention, 
in sending out circulars of invitation, to personatly 
reach all who were elders and overseers within the 
bounds of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, but by some 
mischance the list of names procured proved to be 
imperfect. It is hoped, however, that there were but 
few omitted names. 

—It has been decided by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the “ Association for Increasing Interest” to 
invite a general meeting of Friends, at Race street, 
on the evening of Fifth-day of next week, the 14th 
inst. It is designed to present the concern which the 
Friends interested in the association have for the 
renewal of interest in our religious body, and to in- 
vite the co-operation of members generally. 


—A private note from our valued friend, Sunder- 
land P. Gardner, informs us that he has obtained a 
minute to attend our approaching Yearly Meeting. 

—Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, held at Norristown 
on the 30th ult., was well attended and deeply inter- 
esting. The presence of many dear Friends from a 
distance added to that interest, while the ministry of 
our friend, Elizabeth Plummer, was truly impressive. 
The application through the overseers of Norristown 
Preparative Meeting of a friend for membership, who 
had formerly been a birthright member with Friends, 
had joined another denomination, and being in deli- 
cate health desired to end her days as a member of 
the Religious Society in which she had been reared, 
cast an unusual solemnity over the women’s business 
meeting. L. W. H. 

—A notice elsewhere mentions the death of Horace 
W. Roberts, formerly of Gwynedd, Pa., and lately 
of Warren, Pa., who died at Phoenix, Arizona, where 
he had gone for his health, some months ago, after 
being at Paradena, California, for some time previ- 
ously. He was born Twelfth month 5th, 1850, and 
was the son of Job and Hannah (Pickering) Roberts. 
His mother, who had been a widow for many years, 
died, a few weeks ago, at her home, in Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pa. 


—We hope the little Monthly Meeting of Benja- 
minville is honestly laboring to sustain the tottering 
walls of our Zion. Afternoon and evening meetings 
are and will likely be held through the spring and 
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summer season, at least every two weeks (so as not 
to clash with the labors of other denominations), 


through the surrounding neighborhood, amongst | 
Friends and Friendly people. And while others are | 


industriously laboring by a word of exhortation to 


stir up the pure mind by way of remembrance, may | 
I with the pen make an effort in the same direction ; | 


for, oh! it is so painful to see expressions dropping 

from the pen of the young that there should be some 

alluring bait spread before them to entice them up 

to our humble places of worship, to offer up their 

silent prayer and solemn adoration. Rus Rurts. 
Padua, Jil., Fourth mo. 30th, 1885. 


—At the Quarterly Meeting held at Albany, 
N. Y., in Second month last, Duanesburgh Quar- 
terly Meeting adjourned to meet at Albany in Fifth 
month, instead of Coeyman’s, as formerly. 

The meeting for ministers and elders will be held 
on Fourth-day, at 3 P.M.; Quarterly Meeting on 
Fifth-day, at 11 A.M.; meeting for worship on Sixth- 
day, at 11 A.M. 8. C. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
FRIENDS IN KENTUCKY. 
Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I suppose I am the only person in Kentucky who 
gets a * Quaker paper.” I should like to know if I 
am correct. [{No; other copies of this paper go into 
Kentucky.—Eps.]_ I do know that during my resi- 
dence here, for twelve years past, there has been no 
Friends’ meeting held in this large city, nor have 
there been any visits of traveling ministers for that 
purpose. An Orthodox Friend and his wife I did 
hear upon one occasion, they being engaged in the 
Temperance work, and speaking only upon it. And 
one time I heard a lecture from a traveling young 
man (O.), a begging one and rather poor. I am sure 
a good house and large meeting could be had here 
for any rightly exercised Friend—such as Samuel 





Levick [our correspondent wrote before learning of 


S. J. L.’s lamented decease] or Clement Biddle, or 
H. T. Child, or others who I am not familiar with. 
Louisville, Ky., Fourth mo., 1885. E. A. 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS 





IN IOWA. 


Epitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
We have now a great many Orthodox Friends in 
Towa. 


plainly dressed Friends, who used the plain lan- 


guage, according to our custom, but, at the close of 


which, one held up his hands and pronounced a bene- 
diction, which to me was not Quakerlike. 

They now appoint and hold meetings very similar 
to the Methodists—what they call “ revivals,” and 
they frequently call on the Methodists to assist them 
‘ —singing, shouting and praying. As they are so 
numerous with us, I am acquainted with a great 
many, and they appear to be honest and sincere; 
some say that if Fox, Penn or Barclay were yet liv- 
ing they would be just as progressive, but I venture 
to doubt it. They have a good deal of difficulty 
among themselves, and are divided and hold sepa- 
rate meetings. A good many of them are in unity 


I attended their Yearly Meeting at Oska- | 
loosa, a few years since, and found a large body of 


with us, saying that their friends are too progressive. 
I will here add that Iam glad to see the First- 
day schools are accomplishing such a good work, as 
it is true that the young members must be interested, 
and such schools are profitable, as the young are 
brought together and their talents exercised, which 
is not the case at our meetings for worship or disci- 
pline; the young are not often called on to serve, 
and hence they go elsewhere, and we lose them. The 
principles of our Society will live, as we see them 
manifested even in others, but with proper care it, 
too, will continue as a pure community, sincere and 
consistent. _7 
ee 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
MANAGERS OF FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Another year has again rolled by since the friends 
and contributors of the Institution last met, to hear 
the Annual Report of the Board of Managers. 

Those who were at that time chosen to have an 
oversight of Friends’ Boarding House, have consci- 
entiously endeavored to carry on the good work en- 
trusted to them, to the best interest of all, according 
to the means at their command, but the limited con- 
dition of the finances has greatly restricted the 
laudable efforts, which, when compared with that of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association and other 
kindred institutions, seems small indeed. The Man- 
agers have deemed it wise “ to live within the bounds 
of their circumstances.” 

We are called upon to announce the first death 
since the opening of the House. Hannah Tyson, an 
aged Friend and one of the first boarders, departed 
this life since our last report. She became a mem- 
ber of the household Ninth month 15th, 1878, and 
died Tenth month 27th, 1884, aged 88 years. 

Through the liberality of our friend and fellow- 
Manager Deborah F. Wharton, we have been enabled 
to reduce the mortgage debt from $7,000 to $6,000, 
but there still remains to be paid the loan of $400 
a: reported last year. 

The income from board has been about sufficient to 
meet the current expenses, but tax, water-rent and 
interest have to be met mainly from contributions, 

The carpets are beginning to show signs of wear, 





and will soon have to be renewed, and we trust our 


friends will be liberal in their aid, not only to re- 
place worn-out furniture but help reduce the debt, 
thereby enabling the Institution to more fully carry 
out the design for which it was started. 

The Treasurer’s report shows balance on hand at 
beginning of year $157.18, contributed $1,269, from 
board $2,358.56. Paid house expenses $2,222.17, 
property expenses and interest $621.40, on account 
of mortgage $1,000 due him Fourth month 1st,-1885 
$58.83. 

Officers elected: President, Abraham W. Haines ; 
Clerk, Edmund Webster; Treasurer, Henry M. 
Laing; Auditors, Joseph Bacon, Jesse Cleaver ; 
other Managers, Letitia G. Haines, Wm. Hawkins, 
George Taber, Deborah F. Wharton, Sarah C. Web- 
ster, Mahlon K. Paist, Rebecca N. Webster, Wm. J. 
Gillingham, Harriet W. Paist, Mary A. Tupman, 


| Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Mary F. Saunders. 








CURRENT EVENTS. | 


Domestic.—Correspondence has passed between Sec- 
retary Bayard and the Columbian Minister at Wash- 


ington with reference to the decree of the Columbian 
Government closing some of its ports to foreign com- 


merce and declaring the vessels of insurgents to be 


beyond the pale of international law. 


ayard takes the ground that this government can- 
not admit that a port is closed to commerce, unless 
the edict so ordering is sustained by force sufficient 


practically to enforce the closure. Neither will he 


consent to treat as pirates those vessels which are 
manned by insurgents against the Government of 


Columbia. 


SECRETARY BAYARD and Baron Fava, Minister of 


Italy at Washington, have exchanged the ratifica- 


tions of their —— governments of the Extradi- 


tion Treaty with 


taly, concluded Sixth month 11th, 
1884. 


A DESTRUCTIVE tornado, near Mexia, Texas, is re- 
ported (Fourth mo. 23d). There was much loss of life 


and property. 


ENORMOUS rainfalls in Kansas have caused great 
floods, ensuing in great destruction and loss of life, 
and the storm has extended into Western Missouri. 


LABOR troubles yet continue in many localities, 


many strikes being yet in progress and others threat- 


ened. Great losses on the part of both laborers and 
capitalists are certain, and it appears that neither side 
can trust fully to the other. 


Says the Zribune of Fourth month 28th: 


“The annual destruction by forest fires has begun early this 
year. In New Jersey several hundred acres of valuable tim- 
ber were burned last week, and the fires are not yet out. New 
York has already suffered from such fires along the Hudson 
River district. The yearly loss from fires in the Adirondacks 
isenormous. It is not alone in the destruction of timber that 
forest fires are to be deplored, but in the effect on the water 
supply. The scheme of legislation to regulate and control the 
forests in New York, as proposed by the commission whose 
bills are now before the Assembly, would go far to check this 
great evil.” 


THE Critic says James Russell Lowell has been of- 
fered the chair of English literature at Oxford Uni- 
versity, but has declined to consider the proposition 
on the ground that duty to his grandchildren demands 
his return to America. The offer came in the form of 
a note from Lowell’s ‘friend, Prof. Max Muller, who 
was sure of the poet’s election before he communicated 
with him on the subject. 


GOVERNOR HILL (of New York) has signed the 
Niagara Reservation bill. This bill appropriates $1,- 
433,429 to ~—— awards for the lands to be taken by 
the State at Niagara. 


(This movement was originated by Governor Robinson, in 
1879, who stated to the Legislature Lord Dufferin’s proposition 
that Canada and New York should take steps in the premises 
made necessary by the action of those who owned lands sur- 
rounding the falls, visitors being in many cases kept away by 
the extortions to which they were subjected, and the scenery 
itself marred and its natural beauties destroyed. The Com- 
missioners of the State Survey were instructed to investigate 
the matter, and in their report recommended that the State 


purchase such land as was nocessary for the preservation of 


the scenery. Commissioners were appointed to locate the 
lands, and they picked out 118 acres, embracing all points from 
which the falls are visible. Appraisers were then appointed 
and the owners’ claims were reduced to the amount given in 


the above despatch. These awards were confirmed by the 


Supreme Court, and it is not thought that any of the property 
owners will appeal.) 


THE arrangements for the establishment of an Irish 
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colony in Utah are now complete. A tract of 100,000 
acres has been secured, and all that is wanted now is 
that the water rights should be guaranteed. John Dil- 
lon, late M. P. for Tipperary, who accompanied C. 8. 
Parnell through the country, has thrown himself into 
the scheme with great vigor. At first it was intended 
that the settlement should be exclusively devoted to 
Irish immigrants. That scheme has been abandoned 
now. All poor people, of all nationalities, will not 
only be welcomed, but will be assisted until they ob- 
tain a footing, and will be allowed to pay for the land 
they occupy as soon as they can.—Salt Lake Tribune. 


Foreign.—There are reasons for believing that Rus- 
sia is anxious for war. The action of France in the 
matter of the Bosphore Egyptien is supposed to indi- 
cate a secret concert with Russia. 


THERE is a report that Germany has declined to 
mediate between England and Russia. John Bright 
has replied to the Peace Arbitration Society that if. 
any opening for mediation presents itself, the goyern- 
mont will doubtless embrace it. 


PrRoF. ARMENIUS VAMBERY, in a recent interview, 
stated that he thought war was not imminent, and 
that a final settlement of the Central Asian question 
could not be delayed much longer. Prof. Vambery 
believes that the Afghans would prefer an alliance 
with England to one with Russia, and maintains that 
Russia aims at the possession of India. 


THE prolonged Franco-Chinese war, now that 
peace has been declared, will probably result in an 
absolute revolution in the military system of the Em- 

ire of China. The sacrifice of thousands of valuable 
ives, to say nothing of the draft on the treasury, has 
already suggested the advisability of founding mili- 
tary and naval schools, or doing as Japan has done 
in sending young men to military and naval schools 
in Europe and this country to be educated in the 
European method of warfare. For the first time in 
the history of China she has been forced to borrow 
money from foreign sources for which she has and 
must pay dearly in interest and commissions. 


A LONDON despatch of the 25th ult. gives advices 
from China stating that the Chinese Viceroy of the 
Provinces of Yunan and Kwechong had just issued a 
decree ordering the destruction of all Catholic con- 
vents and the killing of all Catholic converts and 
foreigners. As a result of this decree, several of the 
condemned convents had been razed and several hun- 
dred Catholic converts and foreigners had already 
been assassinated. 


THE immense stone bridge constructed by Chinese 
engineers over the arm of the Chinese Sea at Lagang 
is finished. The bridge is five miles long, entirely of 
stone, and has 300 arches, each 70 feet high. The 
roadway is 70 feet wide. 


THE Canadian Parliament has defeated a proposi- 
tion to extend the franchise to unmarried women. 
The action was taken after a continuous session of 
thirty-one hours, which was marked by a good deal 
of disorder and boisterousness. 


ON the 29th ult. the ultimatum of the Czar was an- 
nounced—demanding that Great Britain shall accept 
Russia’s proposed boundary line between Turkestan 
and Afghanistan. Great Britain refusing, Russia 
will proceed to occupy Herat. Orders have been 
given for the mobilization of all Russia’s forces. Eng- 
land, or the best sense of England, is for peace—and 
she is understood to have offered to submit the sub- 


ject in dispute to arbitration. 


ER 


*,* Special offer: To new subscribers, we will send the Inielli- 
gencer and Journal the remainder of 1885, (Fifth month 2 to 
Twelfth month 26, inclusive), for $1.50. The back numbers, in 
cases where orders are sent later than Fifth month 2d, can 
probably be supplied. 
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____ NOTICES. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Yearly 
Meeting are informed that arrangements have been 
made with the railroad companies so that Friends 
near the following named railroads can come to Phil- 
adelphia and return at the rate of two cents per mile 
traveled. 7 

By applying at Store of Friends’ Book Association, 
1020 Aah street, Philadelphia, gratuitous orders on 
the Ticket Agents for tickets on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Division, United Railroads of New —7 
Division, West Jersey Railroad, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, and the Baltimore and 
Potomac Railroad; also on the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad Company and its branches, Lehigh 
and Susquehanna Division, Philadelphia and New- 
town Railroad, may be obtained. 

Sales of tickets from Fifth month 7th to 15th, both 
inclusive, with limit of expiration Fifth month 20th. 





The approaching Session of Duanesburgh Quarterly 
Meeting, instead of being held at Coeymans, at this 
season of the year, as heretofore, will meet at Albany 
at the usual time. Friends desiring to attend the 
same, will please note the change. 

The Executive Committee of the Association for 
Increasing Interest in the Society of Friends, request 
a Conference with all interes in our Society, to 
consider the aims and object of the Association. 

The Conference will be held in Race Street Meeting- 
house, on Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 14th, 1885, at 8 P. M. 

All are invited to attend. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Friends’ 
Book Association of Philadelphia, will be held in 
Race Street Meeting-house, on Second-day evening, 
Fifth mo. 11th, at 8 o’clock. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Directors will 
be presented, and an election held for Directors to 
serve the ensuing year. All interested Friends are 
especially invited to be present. 

S. RAYMOND ROBERTS, 
Secretary Stockholders’ Meeting. 


A Meeting of the Executive Committee of the First- 
day School General Conference will be held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Fourth-day 
evening, Fifth mo. 13th, at half past six o’clock. 

Jos. A. BoGARDUS, Clerk. 

The Managers of the Supply-room at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets give notice that after Fifth month 9th, 
1885, they will give to all Friends the rebate of 20 per 
cent., heretofore only given to members of schools. 
They have added a large list of books, both for First- 
day schools and regular reading, which can \e seen at 
theirroom at the corner of the Fifteenth street entrance 
to the Meeting-house yard. 


An Adjourned Meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Association will be held at Race Street Meet- 
oe on Fourth-day evening, Fifth mo. 13th, at 
8P.M. All are invited. 


Friends’ Mission, Fairmount ave. and Beach Street. 
Religious Meeting, First-day, 11 A.M. Temperance 
Meeting, Fifth-day, Fifth mo. 14th, at 8 P. M. 

Company of Friends solicited. 


ee 


Children’s Meeting.—First-day, Fifth mo. 10th, at 
3P. M.,at Race Street. Children of several First-day 
schools will participate in the exercises. 

Friends are invited. 


-| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 








a, 


Exhibit at al) times a most extensive 
and comprehensive assortment of every 
deseription of 

DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, Housefurnishing Goods, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or 
It is believed 
that unusual inducements are offered, as 
the stock is among the largest to be found 
in the American market, and the prices are 


housefurnishing purposes. 


guaranteed to be uniformly as low as 
elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 


NW. Cor Eighth and Market Sts, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





MEMOIRS OF SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 


Late of Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va. Written by himself. Third edition 
12mo., with steel plate portrait. 


Price, .. by mail ce 
For sale by TENDS’ BOOE BARR 1020 $i -» Phila. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


For Friends to Purchase 


BOOKS & STATIONERY 


—AT——. 


Supply Room, 


No. 154 North Fifteenth Street. 











Give it a Trial and Compare Prices. 


From Fifth Month 9th, 1885, the 20 per cent, 
allowance heretofore made to school children only, 
will be given to all Coupon purchasers, and will 
make the price of books, &c., cheaper than Friends 
can get elsewhere. 


Entrance on Passage from Fifteenth Street, 


¥ 


— »y—— 


| 





—24y— 
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J.B. WATKINS & CO., 


BEGAN BUSINESS IN 1870. INCORPORATED IN 1883. 


Capital, $750,000. __ $750,000. 


“FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest Guaranteed. 


Payments of Interest Prompt as Covernment 
Bonds by half-yearly Coupons payable at 
NATIONAL BANK of COMMERCE of NEW YORK. 


10 Years Business Report. 


The number of mortgages negotiated from Oct. 1873, to Oct. 13, 8,148. 








Aggregate amount, - - - - $5,049,700 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, - $1,594,500 
Number of mortgages matured, 1,663. 

Aggregate amount, - - - - $833,600 

All duly paid—no foss or arrears. 
Amount of interest earned and paid by these matured mortgages in 
Five years, - - - - $416,800 
All paid on presentation of Coupons at Bank. 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, - $2,428.100 


Number of Investors In these mortgages, 1200, each one can testify that all 
our representations have been fulfilled to the letter. 


You may not see this advertisement again ; therefore, cut it out and send now for 
information, forms and testimonials and have them when needed. Address 


The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 





Wilson Junior Pedigree Blackberry NOTICE. 
Taare ee ae | | EERE ESIN DS’ 


KIEFFER HYBRID 


PEAR TREES, |BOOKS and Publications 


100,000 Peach Trees, Will be found for sale between Meetings, during 


ia Blackberries, Grapes, Etc. YEARLY MEFTING WEEK, 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES, FREE. In the East Room on the first floor of the centre building 


of Race Street Meeting House, 


WILLIAM PARRY, SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 


PARRY P. 0., N. J. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
ere AND JOURNAL 


L& RL TYSON, == | ves irre stots 
No. 242 South Eleventh Street, | TS AAC GQ. TWSOon 


ee Photographic Art Studio 
Staple Trimmings, Zephyrs, Crewels, and Yarns of the best quality, ’ 

Wool and Cotton Waddings of best makes, Embroidery and Knitting Silks, 

Fine Knit Goods on handand made toorder, Ladies’ and Children’s Under- N O. 81 8 A RC H STR E ET 

clothing. Also, Friends’ Caps and Plain Dresses made to order, Cutting, 

Fitting, etc. PRIILADELY rA.. 
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= 7 Pscmmeve | SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ice-Cream Freezers 80 Minutes from Broad St. Station, Philad’a. 


Are durable, substantial, and have no compli-| {yn der the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
cated machinery. The mechanism is such | 141) college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific 
that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, Water | and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. Healthful 


Ices, etc., in the shortest possible time. For : 1 ounds, new and extensive buildin 
sale by deslers in house-furnishing goods gen- aii . gs 
























I cxally. Price list on application. For catalogue and full particulars, address, 
. WwW. ufacturer, Philad’a, Pa- 
a EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., PRESIDENT, 


ROBERT HBBULSO, Swarthmore, Pa. 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


KEYSTONE WOVENAWIRE MATTRESS. ae sain oan en , 
THE BEST, most durable and fort- 
able SPRING MATTRESS in use. Made THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
Ho a) alan AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


Terms, $1.50 a year, in advance. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—"I still regard Tae CuiLpDREN’s Friend 
as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile literature.” 

“I hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing mental food 
for the young, may meet with the best success.” Address, 


Mm. YT. BaouvucH#e, 










Hair Mattresses, Cotton and TRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS 
= x Mattresoes, Feather Bods, For Hospital, Asylum and Pri- 1020 Arch Street, Phila., Pa 
te use. The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and CHILDREN’S FRIEND one year 


va’ 
WAREROOMS, 225 S. SECOND ST., Philad’a. for $3.40. 








FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATION S—warre ror sampces—no cHarae, 


90 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES correctly and handsomely engrossed. 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
611 & 613 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL - - -------- $1,000,000.j PAID UP CAPITAL - - ----+--+--+-+-+-- $500,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, etc., alone or in connection with an individual appointee. Executes trusts of every description known 
to the law, All trust assets kept separate from those of the Company. Burglar-Proof Safes to rent at $5 to $60 per annum. Wills kept in Vaults without 
Some ons and other valuables taken under guarantee. Paintings, Statuary, Bronzes, etc., kept in Fire-Proof Vaults. Money received on 

JAMES LONG, President; JOHN G. READING, Vice President; MAHLON H. STOKES, Treasurer and Secretary; I. R. PATTERSON Trust 


Officer. 

DIRECTORS :—James Long, Alfred S. Gillett, Dr. Charles P. Turner, William 8, Price, John T. Monroe, W. J. Nead, Thomas R, Patton, John G. 
Reading, James 8. Martin, D. ayes Agnew, M.D., Jos. I. Keefe, Robert Patterson, Theodore C. Engel, Jacob Naylor, Thomas G. Hood, Edward L. 
Perkins, PHrLapgipHia; Samuel Riddle, GLen Rippie, Pa.; Dr. George W. Reiley, Harrispura, Pa,; J. Simpson Africa, HUNTINGDON ; Henry 8, 
Eckert, Reapine; Edmund S. Doty, Mirriintown; W. W. H. Davis, DoyLestown; R,E. Monaghan, West Cuester; Charles W. Cooper, ALLENTOWN. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
20380 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITES ON INTEREST. 












INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338. 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, John B, Garrett. Treasurer, Henry Tatnall. Actuary, William P. Huston. 

















THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Capital, $1,000,000, fully paid. 
‘ INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSITE, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


ALL Trust F are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the COMPANY. 
PRESIDENT, SAMUEL R. TAR BROWN. VICE PRESIDENT AND ACTUARY, ASA S. WING, 
MANAGER OF IN BROOK. Trust OFFICER, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


























